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method of agreement or that of difference in tracing causes. Yet, 
when we find the curves of revolutions and revolts following tempera- 
ture curves almost or quite as closely as do those of deaths, births, 
illegitimacy, suicide, homicide, etc., it is impossible not to conclude 
that the collective action and the individual action of men are gov- 
erned by the same external influences. The conclusion is enforced 
by an examination of yet other facts, some of which are admirably pre- 
sented in a series of colored maps. Thus in France monarchism is 
misoneism, and republicanism, philoneism. A political map of the 
country shows that republicanism is distributed in rather close con- 
formity to hilly and mountainous topography; it is distributed in yet 
closer conformity to density of population, and to industrial as distin- 
guished from agricultural occupations, and most closely of all to the 
distribution of genius. 

The second volume is devoted to the influence of individual factors 
and to a consideration of the best means of preventing political crime. 
These, in the judgment of the authors, must be for the most part social, 
economic and political reforms, rather than repression and punishment. 
It would be useless to attempt any criticism of these volumes, because 
the only criticism of any value must grow out of further investigations 
along similar lines. They are volumes to be studied with care and to 
be tested, as time goes on, by further research. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

The Colonial Era. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Yale University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1892. — i2mo, xviii, 348 pp. 

In filling the market with " Epoch Series " and diminutive handbooks 
upon historical subjects, it may be presumed that publishers know the 
popular taste and are catering to a demand. It is to be hoped that 
the diffusion of these little volumes, of varying degrees of excellence, 
may at last contribute to the introduction of better school text-books"in 
history, to more intelligent methods of teaching and studying history, 
and possibly to the development of a popular habit of reading history. 

This book concerning the colonial era is one of the best of its kind. 
It augurs well for " The American History Series " that its introductory 
volume should attain so high a character, and the names of Professors 
Sloane and Burgess and President Walker convey a promise that the 
rest of the series will be of unusual merit. Professor Fisher has told 
the story of the colonies with the same painstaking accuracy with which 
he recently wrote the story of the world. Facts are condensed skilfully 
and with a pleasing lucidity of expression. There is a perspective to 
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the narrative, and there are glimpses of a wide horizon which in a work 
of this kind evoke a feeling of grateful surprise. The heroic tale of 
New England, which is so often overtold, is altogether the best part 
of the book, but it fills only a little more than one-third of the space, 
probably no more than its proper proportion. The history of the 
Middle and Southern colonies has never before been so adequately 
treated in a volume of this sort. There was a time when the youthful 
scholar groped his way through chapters on the history of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York and the Carolinas as if enveloped in a dense 
fog. In Southern history, between the settlement and the French and 
Indian War there was a blank, misty expanse, broken only by isolated 
peaks of fact like Bacon's Rebellion and the names of a few royal 
governors. Professor Fisher's narrative will give the student an idea of 
continuous progress from John Smith to Governor Dinwiddie, although 
he fails, as perhaps any one must fail, to make the story of the Southern 
colonies interesting. 

A broad presentation is the predominant characteristic of the work, 
but the effort to generalize and to include has been perhaps too success- 
ful. The work reads like an abridgment of some larger book from 
which the vital juices of illustration and philosophical discussion have 
been too carefully squeezed out. There is a possibility that the book is 
too condensed and pragmatic to suit beginners in history, and that it can 
serve the advanced student only as a prelude to his more serious labors 
with the very authors from whom Professor Fisher has drawn his 
account. It is impossible, in the very small space devoted to the sub- 
ject, to tell the history of New England in the eighteenth century as 
completely as Professor Fisher tries to tell it. The result of the attempt 
is too much like a lifeless epitome. Thus, on page 240, the author 
proceeds from an account of Governor Benning Wentworth's adminis- 
tration in New Hampshire directly to the following paragraph : 

Jonathan Law succeeded Talcott as governor of Connecticut. The colony 
sent more than four thousand men to the siege of Louisburg and the next 
year contributed a thousand men to the unsuccessful enterprise against Quebec. 
Connecticut was strongly opposed to the Albany plan of union, in 1754. 
This was the last year of Roger Wolcott's administration as governor. He 
was succeeded by Thomas Fitch. 

Why should either student or reader be bothered in a volume of this 
kind with this single mention of Law, Wolcott and Fitch? Talcott is 
equally useless lumber and is introduced elsewhere only as the " succes- 
sor " of some other obscure worthy. In a review of colonial history 
nothing could be of less service than a list of Connecticut governors, 
unless it be a list of the nonentities who governed the royal colonies. 
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Most of these gentry, whether they were of importance or not, are 
dragged by name into these pages. 

This employment of details which are of merely local value and sig- 
nificance is perhaps encouraged by the unfortunate though customary 
habit of describing each colony in a separate chapter. Professor Fisher's 
use of this amorphous method is probably as effective and suggestive as 
it could be made. He divides the history of all the colonies by the rev- 
olution of 1688, which is certainly a natural division. In the seven- 
teenth century, the century of settlement, he considers the colonies in 
the order of their inception. In the eighteenth century, the age of de- 
velopment, he considers them in the order of geographical position from 
north to south. New England history in the seventeenth century the 
author further divides at the foundation of the Connecticut River colony. 
This demarcation suggests the recognition of a political significance in the 
origin of that colony, though the allusion is not explained clearly in the 
text. It is doubtful, however, whether the formation of the Connecticut 
colony indicates the close of any period of New England history. That 
affair was really a struggle in which the whole of the first generation of 
Puritan settlers was directly interested. A more natural line of sepa- 
ration lay along the adoption of the Halfway Covenant after 1657, when 
the older leaders had generally passed away, or even in the period of 
readjustment with the mother country in 1662-64. 

It seems a little odd that the volume should fix 1756 as the date of 
the close of the colonial era. This remarkable assumption may be due 
to the special exigencies of this series. That year did witness the 
beginning of a war in Europe, but the French and Indian War was 
already in progress here. Surely the "colonial era" of these states 
extends at least to 1774, and possibly to a later time. 

There is a concluding chapter on " Literature in the Colonies." Brief 
and detached as it is, it shows the author at his best. Like the charac- 
ter sketches and the too short descriptions of social life which are scat- 
tered throughout the volume, it is crammed with the results of close 
thinking and good judgment. Errors in the statement of facts are not 
to be found. Professor Fisher is careful, even when in a hurry. It is 
almost ungracious to raise a single question mark against the observation 
on page 250 that Judge Delancy was " the leader of the popular party " 
in New York. Without ample explanation such a remark is likely to 
mislead. 

The volume contains three maps, which are neither better nor worse 
than we have reason to expect. Professor Fisher's bibliographical note 
is a model of its kind, and the book is equipped with an index and a 
chronological table. 

Charles H. Levermore. 



